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ORDER OF THE DAY TO THE POLISH ARMED FORCES 
ISSUED BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WLADYSLAW ANDERS, 
NEWLY APPOINTED POLISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


“Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen—I am assuming the duties of the 
Commander in Chief of the Polish Armed Forces under orders from 
the President of the Polish Republic in Poland’s direst hour. The 
Polish Armed Forces remain an expression and token of the sover- 
eignty of the Polish Republic. 


“I wish to stress at this moment when I am assuming command 
over you that the Polish Armed Forces have deserved well of the 
Polish and the Allied cause in this war. We were the first to fight 
arms in hand in September 1939 to prevent the rule of force instead 
of that of law. Alone we resisted the whole power of Germany. 
Later we fought in Alsace and Lorraine, at Narvik, Tobruk, Monte 
Cassino, Ancona, on the Gothic Line, in the Apennines, at Falaise 
and Arnhem. All the time we fought in the air and on the sea. Polish 
airmen were fortunate enough to be able to help Great Britain in the 
historic Battle of Britain. Our Home Army resisted the German in- 
vaders for more than five years and earned the admiration of our 
enemies. The Warsaw Rising, the most splendid battle of this war, is 
inscribed in blood on the conscience of the world. We owe it to you 
Polish soldiers that we have fulfilled all our commitments to our 
Allies and I declare that you have also done your duty to our country. 

“With our standards covered with glory, we are facing the great- 
est tragedy of our nation. The eyes of all Poles scattered throughout 
the world and in particular of our countrymen in our martyred home- 
land are hopefully directed upon us. They know that we shall con- 
tinue on our hard soldierly path in accordance with our oath under 
the orders of the President, the lawful representative of the sover- 
eignty of the Polish Republic and under the direction of our lawful 
Government. We must remember that this war must end in the 
triumph of honesty and justice. There cannot be an honest or just 
world order without a great, strong and independent Poland. We shall 
remain faithful to our honor, and to such a Poland we shall return as 
soldiers with arms in our hands. 

“If strangers or people of small heart ask you what are you fight- 
ing for, you will reply that the Polish soldier is fighting today for the 
same objectives for which he went into battle five years ago; that force 
should not prevail over law and justice either in our country or in 
the world.” 
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“Something for which Millions of Men Have Already Died...” 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia Discusses the Atlantic Charter 


Below are excerpts from Mayor La Guardias 
Lincoln Day broadcast to the people of New York 
made over station WNYC on February 11, 1945. 


way AM going to talk about something that is 
SSA inthe minds and hearts of millions and 
millions of people throughout the world. 
I am going to talk about the Atlantic 
Charter 

It is as alive today as it was when we 
first heard about it. It means today 
what it was intended to mean when it 
was first proclaimed. It is now the 
possession of the liberty-loving world beyond the call of any 
individual. 

When men are in great sorrow they speak from the inner- 
most of their souls. When men are in great danger they 
think clearly and act unselfishly for their own safety and 
that of others. In every catastrophe or great cataclysm in the 
history of the world. men have thought not only of immediate 
protection but of future safety and avoidance of the causes 
that brought disaster. In the days when pestilence raged. 
taking terrific toll of life, men gave thought not only to heal- 
ing the sick at the moment, but to finding ways and means 
to avoid future epidemics. 

It was in a period of stark danger and in an atmosphere of 
deep sorrow that two great men, leaders of two great people, 
Winston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt, met. From this 
historic meeting on a battleship in mid-ocean came the At- 
lantic Charter. 

A gloomier military situation could not possibly have exist- 
ed for Great Britain. Democracy was never nearer complete 
annihilation than it was then. Our country was never in 
greater danger—not even on the day when the British 
marched into Washington and burnéd our Capitol. 

Assurance had to be given to the world, in the midst of 
this critical situation, in the face of the apparent military 
successes of the Axis forces, that there was still hope for all 
of the people of the world, and that the United States and 
Great Britain had pledged their sacred honor to see it 
through. For centuries to come. the Atlantic Charter must be 
read and understood and followed and adhered to in the light 
of that period and what it meant at that time. It must not be 
abridged. It must not be reduced. It must not be modified. It 
must not be weakened. It must not be amended. It must be in- 
terpreted straight from men’s souls in the way it was written. It 
cannot be construed now, in the flush of victory with new 


ideas and selfish ambitions. national or personal. None of its 
fundamental principles can be changed now. It is man’s 
covenant with heaven. 

This great declaration of principle was proclaimed in Great 
Britain and the United States through the highest official 
sources. It was not just a press release. It was the solemn 
proclamation of the chiefs of the two countries concerned, 
which since has been ratified and sanctified by the hearty 
approval of the millions of people these two chiefs of govern- 
ment represent. In London it was proclaimed by the Lord 
Privy Seal and in Washington by the President from the 
White House. 

Is it national policy of the American People? It is. Is it 
national policy of the people of the United Kingdom? It is. 
What is all this talk about it not having been signed or that 
it was just a release or an expression of hope. Let no one 
ever attempt to detract from its meaning or to divest it of the 
solemnity of national policy accepted and ratified in accord- 
ance with every tradition and custom of the people of Great 
Britain as well as the people of the United States. Yes—and 
accepted and signed by over fifty nations. 

Insofar as the United States is concerned, the principles, 
yea, the identical words agreed upon by the Prime Minister 
of England and the President of the United States, became 
an accepted national policy in the very same manner as did 
the Monroe Doctrine. Is there anyone who will dispute today 
that the provisions of the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine 
is rot the national policy of our country ? 

On the 21st of August, 1941, a little over a week after the 
meeting between our President and the Prime Minister of 
England and after they had announced the Declaration of 
Principles to the entire world, the President submitted these 
principles to the Congress of the United States, now contained 
in Document No. 358 of the First Session of the 77th Cong- 
ress. It is contained in the message from the President 
of the United States transmitting a public statement made by 
both the Prime Ministerrof England and the President of the 
United States with regard to the “Declaration of Principles 
necessary under the Code of the two countries.” It was in a 
message from the President to Congress that President Mon- 
roe on December 2, 1823, stated to the entire world that “We 
should consider any attempt on the part of the European 
powers to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” It was read 
to Congress just as the President’s message of August 21, 
1941, was read. President Monroe did not refer to the prin- 

(Please turn to page 4) 
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ciples contained in his message as the “Monroe Doctrine.” 
It became known as that later on. President Roosevelt did 
not in his message of August 21, 1941 call the declaration 
the “Atlantic Charter.” It acquired that distinctive name a 
few weeks later. The Atlantic Charter has been officially 
recognized and accepted in documentary form through solemn 
pledges in the very first year of its existence, a hundred, yes, 
a thousand times more than the ever-living Monroe Doctrine. 
Within four months after the Sermon on the Deck, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, this great Declaration had received its name as 
the Atlantic Charter and had been accepted in the form of a 
solemn agreement by twenty-one nations and six of the Com- 
monwealths of the British Empire, and since that day over 
fifty nations have recognized the Atlantic Charter and sub- 
scribed and approved and pledged to sustain its principles. 
On January 1, 1942, at the White House, a Declaration by 
the United Nations was solemnly signed, It reads: 

“A joint declaration by the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, N orway, Panama, 
Poland, South Africa, Yugoslavia.” 

and provides: 

“The Governments signatory hereto, 

“Having subscribed to a common program of purposes 
and principles embodied in the Joint Declaration of the 
President of the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, known as the 
Atlantic Charter, 

“Being convinced that complete victory over their ene- 
mies is essential to defend life, liberty, independence and 
religious freedom, and to preserve human rights and 
justice in their own lands as well as in other lands, and 
that they are now engaged in a common struggle against 
savage and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the world, 
Declare: 

(1) Each Government pledges itself to employ its 
full resources, military or economic, against those mem- 
bers of the Tripartite Pact and its adherents with which 
such government is at war.” 

Can anyone now say that the Atlantic Charter is not a 
definite, specific, signed, binding promise of our own attitude 
and that of every nation which signed the agreement on Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, and guaranteed to every one of the subjugated 
countries and to all of the invaded countries, that they are 
entitled to all of its provisions and to its full and complete 
protection. 

Now let us see what happened in Great Britain. The dec- 
laration was announced in the most solemn and official man- 
ner in keeping with ancient tradition of the British Kingdom. 
It was in Great Britain that it received the name of the “At- 
lantic Charter.” Let us now recall Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
proclamation of this particular Declaration of Principle to 
the people of England and to the people of all of the Com- 
monwealths of the British Empire. 

This is what Mr. Churchill officially stated at the time: 

"I thought you would like me to tell you something about 
the voyage which I made across the ocean to meet our great 
friend the President of the United States. 

“Exactly where we met is a great secret but I don't think I 
would be indiscreet if I go so far as to say that it was 
somewhere in the Atlantic. 


“We had the idea when we met there . . . the President 


and I... that without attempting to draw final and formal 
peace aims or war aims it was necessary to give all peoples 
and especially the oppressed and conquered peoples a simple 
rough-and-ready wartime statement of the goal towards which 
the British Commonwealth and the United State mean to 
make their way and thus make way for others to march with 
them upon the road which will certainly be painful and may 
be long. 


“The ordeals, therefore, of the conquered people will be 
hard. We must give them hope, we must give them convic- 
tion that their sufferings and their resistance will not be in 
vain. The tunnel may be dark and long but at the end there 
is light. 

“That is the symbolism, and that is the message of the At- 
lantic meeting. Do not despair, brave Norwegians . . .Be sure 
of yourselves, Czechs . . . Poles, the heroism of your people 
standing up to the cruel oppressors, the courage of your sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen shall not be forgotten . . .Lift up 
your heads, gallant Frenchmen . Tough. stouthearted 
Dutch, Belgians, Luxembourgers. Tormented, mishandled. 
shamefully cast away peoples of Yugoslavia. Glorious Greece 
now subjected to the crowning insult of rule by the Italian 
jackanapes ; yield not an inch. Keep your souls clean from all 
contact with the Nazi. Make them feel, even in their fleeting 
hour of brutish triumph, that they are moral outcasts of man- 
kind. Help is coming. Mighty forces are arming in your 
behalf. Have faith, have hope. Deliverance is sure . . .” 

Now get this—Mr. Churchill still speaking—I am quoting 
from his statement: “You will perhaps have noticed that the 
President of the United States and the British representatives 
in what is aptly called the Atlantic Charter have jointly 
pledged their countries to the final destruction of Nazi tyr- 
anny.” And may I add that in the same Atlantic Charter are 
seven other principles upon which the President of the United 
States and the British representative have jointly pledged 
their countries. 

Whether or not there is any particular piece of the original 
paper with Mr. Churchill's signature on it is of no importance 
today. Mr. Churchill’s signature is on the agreement of Jan- 
uary 1, 1942. There is no signature affixed to the British 
constitution, it was never formally written yet it is indelibly 
engraved in the hearts of every Britisher and so well defined 
and recognized that it cannot be ignored, distorted or in any 
way belittled. Let someone produce the signature of King 
John on the Magna Carta. There too it was attempted to be 
described as a sort of indefinite program. A non-binding 
promise but it has lived through the years. It survived the 
indifference and belittling of those who proclaimed it. It 
served not only the people of Great Britain but has been an 
inspiration, guide and goal to the people of the civilized world 
through the centuries. 

The Atlantic Charter has been baptised by the tears of the 
families and relatives of the crew of the “Prince of Wales” 
who witnessed its birth. It is steeped in the blood of our 
boys in the Pacific and in Africa, Italy, Normandy and Ger- 
many. It is sanctified by hundreds of thousands of innocent 
men, women and children all over Europe and China who 
were destroyed by the ruthless enemy. It was in the mind of 
the defenders of Warsaw and on the lips of the Partisans of 
Greece. 

What is the Atlantic Charter? First: Great Britain and the 
United States “seek no aggrandizement. territorial or other.” 
Everybody can understand that. The people of the two 
countries must see that this pledge is carried out. 

Second: “They (the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States) desire to seek no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned.” Can there be anv doubt as to the mean- 
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ing of that? Why any discussion now, when the war is not 
even over, as to changed conditions? The Atlantic Charter 
is clear in its meaning. It means simply that no country or 
any part of a country can be taken and given to someone 
against the wishes of the natives, the inhabitants of that 
country. They, alone, are to decide. Territorial confines are 
to be fixed in accord with the wishes of the people concerned, 
not by a pencil line drawn arbitrarily on a map. a 

Third: The two nations pledged their respect for “the 
rights of all people to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights 
and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” That too is clear. All occupied countries 
are to be restored and their people are to decide what form 
of government they now desire. i 

Fourth: The two countries “will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations. to further the enjoyment 
by all States. great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
on equal terms, to the trade and raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity.” Here, per- 
haps, the one cause which, more than any other, has produced 
wars, is sincerely faced. Let no one be deceived. Here one 
of the causes of war has been touched upon. If soon we start 
talking about new barriers, if we seek in any way to deviate 
from this principle so vital in a new world order, the boys 
in our grade schools today will be in the Third World War. 

Fifth : The Charter expresses the desire “to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic field 
with the object of securing, for all, improved labor standards, 
economic adjustment and social security.” There is nothing 
new in this. It often has been talked about. It has been sung 
for centuries. Here is a solemn pledge, here is the sacred 
word of honor given by two great people to bring about a 
decent standard of living for all people and proper adjust- 
ment for security. 

Sixth: The sacred promise is given that “after the final 
destruction of the Nazi tyranny . . . that all the men in all 
the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want.” It must be recorded in history as an actual achieve- 


ment. It must be translated into action. It must be given 
life and vitality and reality at home and abroad, to present 
friends and to past foes. This is too precious to be left for the 
annals of poetry. 

Seventh—and Eighth: Promise is given of access to the 
high seas and the abandonment of the use of force. It gives 
notice to the Axis powers, —that they will not be permitted 
again to arm. That is so clear that it requires no explanation 
and will permit of no change, 

There is altogether too much talk at this time as to what 
the Atlantic Charter really means. It means exactly what it 
says. There is too much being said and sometimes from high 
authoritative sources, that of course it has to be considered in 
the light of changed conditions. Oh no, not that! It must be 
construed in the light of the conditions which brought it 
about and what it seeks to achieve. It must be construed and 
applied in the light of what we know about human history, 
ancient and contemporary. It must be construed and enforced 
in accordance with what it meant, what it means and what it 
will mean to the entire world. 

The Atlantic Charter is not a harlot to be enticed by rhym- 
ing jingles and a bottle of eau de cologne. The Atlantic 
Charter is the charter for a new world. It is something defi- 
nite; something that the people of the world earned; some- 
thing for which millions of men have already died; something 
for which hundreds of millions of people are living. The 
hope of the world contained in the Atlantic Charter must be 
translated into new constitutions, its guarantees contained in 
new treaties, its promise transformed into reality to be enjoyed 
by millions of liberated, free and happy people. 

Instead of dodges, explanations or weakening or curtailing 
of this magnificent hope to the world, now is the time to 
reiterate its principles, to reaffirm its sacredness and to re- 
assure its sincerity to all the people of the world. Read it 
again in Commons. Read it again in Congress. Translate 
into every tongue of the world—proclaim it again and again 
and again. 


This is my humble tribute to Abraham Lincoln whose 
birth we commemorate tomorrow. 


Lieutenant 


With a thought to keeping Allied prisoners of war, 
particularly officers, as far from means of escape as 
possible, the German Government placed the majority 
of prisoner-of-war camps in the Eastern Reich and 
even in Poland. This latter, however, proved a great 
mistake, for on Polish soil, these prisoners were aided 
in their escape attempts and in successfully eluding 
their captors by the powerful, excellently organized 
Polish Underground. One such Allied officer who 
succeeded in escaping from a prisoner-of-war camp in 
Poland was Lieutenant “Charles,” an officer of the 
Dutch Navy who lived in Poland for some two years. 


N JULY 1940, Lieutenant Charles, together with the rest 
l of a damaged Dutch warship’s crew, fought German in- 

vaders in the streets of Rotterdam. The fight was most 
uneven and a few days later the Dutch found themselves on a 
train bearing them to a prisoner-of-war camp deep in the 
Reich. 

The well-guarded Oflag was already inhabited by Polish 
officers. The Hollanders soon became their good friends, were 
let in on all the camp secrets and began planning various 
methods of escape. 

A year behind barbed wire passed surprisingly swiftly 
for them all. During this time Lieutenant Charles and his 
Polish and Dutch colleagues made 14 general attempts at es- 
cape, all of which failed, several ending tragically for some of 
the participants. In the second year of their imprisonment, 
not one of the Hollanders tried any more escapes. This 
change was caused not by any increased German vigilance, 
but simply because the prisoners had by some miracle learned 
that most internment camps for Allied prisoners were on 
Polish soil, with the sole exception of those for Poles. Once on 
Polish soil, escape would be so much more simple, aided by 
the Polish Underground and every Polish civilian, That was 
how Captain Jan explained the situation to his Dutch friend 
Charles who accepted it as gospel. 

Because of this the Dutch secretly took up the study of the 
Polish language in the evenings, sitting about in the corners 
of their barracks and studying under the supervision of Polish 
prisoners. In addition to this, Lieutenant Charles began 
gathering all possible addresses of friends in Poland, Just 
before their transfer to a camp in Poland, Captain Jan told 
him: 

“Take care. Once you're out don't tell anyone those ad- 
dresses. Don’t endanger any Poles by remaining too long in 
their homes. Remember, in case of anything, you lose only 
your freedom, while they’ll lose their heads !” 

Lieutenant Charles spent six long months of the autumn 
and winter of 1941 in the Polish camp. Finally in January 
1942, he succeeded in fleeing, together with one of his coun- 
trymen, both ragged, hungry and not very familiar with the 
language. Their outlook for the future looked none too good 
—both were dark and had strong Malayan features that con- 
trasted sharply with the predominantly blonde, blue-eyed 
population. 

They wandered about for six frosty days and nights, keep- 
ing to the forests, trying to rest during the day, sleeping in 
thickets. On the sixth night, a wintry evening, they decided 
to leave the forests. They found themselves in the neighbor- 
hood of a small village. Carefully and with their hearts in 
their throats, they approached the first cottage. A kerosene 
lamp burned in the window. They knocked. The door 
opened and they saw a modestly dressed woman looking at 
them rather distrustfully. Lieutenant Charles’s friend tried 
out his newly acquired Polish. The woman half retreated, 
took up a defensive position and exclaimed in a frightened 
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voice, “Bandits.” 

At this moment, Lieutenant Charles managed to remember 
one Polish word, a priceless one that Captain Jan had taught 
him. The word stuck in his throat and he stuttered in 
Polish: “Br... .ir..„tr. „rend; 

It worked miracles. The woman, correcting his pronun- 
ciation automatically almost like a teacher, asked them in. 
They began conversing in strange, broken sentences, part- 
Polish, part-Dutch and part-German. The drift of their con- 
versation was: 

“If you, madam, are so frightened—and we know well that 
we’re exposing you to great danger—then we'll leave at once. 
We only wanted to tell you that we are Allied officers and 
besides that we're terribly hungry.” 

The housewife, who looked like a simple peasant woman 
with a kerchief tied about her hair, drew herself up and re- 
plied solemnly : 

“Oh, no, you’re not going anywhere. I am a Pole!” 

After that everything went smoothly. For the first time in 
two years the two men ate an excellent dinner, stuffing 
themselves until they couldn’t move. Then they had a bath 
in a tub full of hot water and had a good night’s sleep in a 
large clean bed. The woman warned them that they would 
be awakened at five to continue their journey to Warsaw. 
They both felt a little strange when she nodded good night 
and closed the door. Charles’s friend was convinced that 
they’d fallen into a trap, but Charles himself had faith in the 
woman. There was nothing to do about it anyway. Both 
decided to take whatever was coming. 

They were awakened early in the morning at the appointed 
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hour and after a hearty breakfast were led by the housewife 
to the railway station. When they took leave, she gave them 
directions where to sit in the waiting room and not to move 
about. A small young woman in a blue hat would take care of 
them from there. 

The waiting room was completely empty, but a crowd of 
German soldiers, Gestapo men and railway guards milled 
about on the platform. The Hollanders glanced out the door 
at the crowd every few moments and grew cold from appre- 
hension. In the meantime they changed into the wardrobe 
given them. They felt a little funny about doing it in so public 
a place, but somehow accomplished it all right. They threw 
their old rags into a large iron stove that stood empty in 
the waiting room. 

At 9:30, a young woman in an elegant blue hat walked 
into the station. It was apparent that she was not sure if 
they were her men. The Hollanders immediately rose to their 
feet. The woman broke into a radiant smile, came up to them 
and greeted them as if they were old friends whom she had 
just seen a little while ago. She spoke German fluently : 

“Don’t you have your tickets yet? You men! Such slug- 
gards—you can’t even buy your own tickets. We women must 
do everything for you!” 

Listening to all this dumbfounded, Lieutenant Charles then 
noticed with consternation the big head of some railway guard 
who glanced in the half open door. Charles's expression must 
have betrayed his feelings for the woman noticed his terror. 
Calmly turning so that she half faced the guard she said 
loudly : 

“Now sit down here until I return. I’m going to get tickets 
for us all. If you don’t do as I say I'll tell Herr Bahnschutz 
and he’ll soon quiet you down, isn’t that so Herr Bahnschuts? 

The puzzled German smiled foolishly and withdrew. Lieu- 
tenant Charles ejaculated : 

“What on earth are you doing?” 

Their guide silenced him with a quiet look and replied 
calmly : 

“My dear sir it is apparent, that you don’t know how to 
handle these imbeciles. They’re never willing to act if some- 
one else asks them. Especially if it is a Pole.” 

The woman disappeared only to return a short while later 
with three tickets. The train was already in the station. 
Their guide ordered them to keep quiet and follow her, even 
to imitate her gestures, 

To this day Lieutenant Charles is unable to explain what 
happened in the next five minutes. They were following the 
woman obediently. Every few steps they had to push through 
a crowd of olive, black and brown uniforms, Their little 
Polish guide kept disappearing in those crowds, only to 
emerge on the other side. She kept smiling happily and con- 
fidently to her charges. Finally they found themselves in a 
compartment with three adjacent vacant seats. The woman, 
never losing her self-confidence, untied a bundle she had been 
carrying under her arm and treated the surprised Dutch 
officers to some excellent sandwiches. 

In the afternoon of the next day they reached Warsaw. 
The journey had been monotonous. All the passengers were 
silent, eyeing one another surreptitiously. A few slept or 
pretended to. Both Dutchmen tried to do the same, but were 
unable even to doze. Their guardian read German news- 
papers and magazines with deep interest, not paying the 
slightest attention to them. No one collected tickets. Lieu- 
tenant Charles could not say whether this was unusual pro- 
cedure or not. He didn’t know whether it was cause for 
rejoicing or sorrow. 

The train pulled into one of the Warsaw stations, the 
engine snorted and stopped. The passengers pushed out in 
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inexplicable haste. Lieutenant Charles couldn't stand it and 
asked their guide: 

“Where are they all rushing to?” 

The little woman shrugged her shoulders: “They’re all 
smugglers hurrying to escape the round ups. Lately the 
penalty for smuggling has been deatlı.” 

In a moment the three found themselves in the wide square 
before the station. Their guide looked carefully about and 
called their attention to a solitary woman reading headlines 
at a newstand by the station. 

“See that woman, that’s your new guide. Go up to her and 
say ‘Hello, Sophie,’ in German of course. I must take leave 
of you here.” 

Lieutenant Charles wanted in some way to thank her but 
did not know quite how. “Wed like to thank you for every- 
thing that you’ve done for us. We are deeply touched.” 

“Nonsense, dear sir, it was my plain duty and nothing 
more.” 

“I know this is a bit irregular, but perhaps you could at 
least tell us your name so that we’d know to whom we owe 
so much ?” 

“That I can tell you,” She bent over and whispered, “my 
name is a Polish woman.” 

The men went to greet “Sophie,” who conducted them to 
their appointed quarters, 

Speaking of Warsaw’s residents Lieutenant Charles de- 
clared that never has he seen people to equal them. “They 
knew no fear. As for their other feelings, they hide them 
from everyone. They betray their emotions only by a clenched 
fist, or an expression of pure hatred in their eyes. 

“After a while I stopped being amazed when I saw trees 
used as gibbets hung with the bodies of young men. They 
were mostly victims of street raids by the Gestapo. 

“At any and every hour of the day and night we expected to 
hear someone cry “Look out!’ That was the signal to dash 
for the nearest doorway from which we would see a small 
military car equipped with a machine-gun sowing death in 
the streets. 

“We couldn't ever say that one day was better or another 
worse. One day resembled the next. We lived on a volcano 
that threatened to explode at any moment. But five minutes 
after each raid, the streets looked normal again, filling with 
persons whose hatred for the oppressors was indicated only in 
their eyes. 

“Nur fur Deutsche,’ (For Germans only) “Haus der 
Deutschen Kultur,’ (House of German Culture) “Polen 
Verboten,” (Poles forbidden) such signs hung everywhere. 
Poles were treated like an inferior race. All schools were 
closed to Polish children and young people, To Polish women 
again fell the burden of educating their children. Poland, as 
one of the first countries in the world to grant women equal 
rights, gave them equal opportunity for education, and now 
reaped the harvest of this advanced policy. Women taught in 
grammar schools, secondary schools, trade schools and even 
In universities. 

“Sophie” was their guide, guardian and “contact man” 
with the Polish Underground. Long afterwards both Hol- 
landers learned of the true extent of Sophie’s deeds. She was 
primarily a sort of adjutant to a certain “Peter,” Commander 
of a Home Army Company. Enchantingly beautiful, she ruled 
with her tongue rather than with a sword. She fulfilled an 
astounding number of duties daily. She distributed Sten guns, 
pistols and even tommy-guns whenever necessary. She knew 
how to handle them all perfectly. She wrote good articles for 
the underground press, distributed papers, and besides all 
this she was a common soldier in the ranks of Peter’s com- 
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WITOLD GORDON— MASTER OF MODERN 


Murals in the second floor lobby of Radio City Music Hall, New York, 
designed and executed by Witold Gordon. 


VITAMINS 


Mural by Witold Gordon for the Food Building, New York World's Fair, 1939-1940. 


by FELICJA KRANC 


Polish graduate of the Warsaw Academy of 

Fine Arts and the Paris Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, arrived in New York in 1914, he had to struggle 
with himself and his environment before he “took root” 
on this soil. 

He missed the atmosphere of Warsaw and Paris, 
while the strangeness of the new world both repelled 
and attracted him. It required many years of slow 
acclimatization before his ebullient nature could grasp 
the wise maxim of “take it easy” and before he could 
find his place in a world that seems indifferent to art 
and yet attracts so many artists. 

Gordon's attitude toward art is a very honest one. 
Faced with a choice between fine art and applied art. 
he unhesitatingly chose the latter. Flis decorative paint- 
ing covers a wide range of fields—applied graphic art, 
posters, theatre decorations, frescoes, etc. 

When a new skyscraper rises in New York or the 
pavilions of a World's Fair are built, when the owner of a 
beautiful villa wishes to have individually designed walls, 
Witold Gordon comes forth with his frescoes. He designs 
them and supervises the work, without hesitating to mount 
a ladder like a conscientious artisan. His results are always 
very happy. unexpected in their inventiveness, as simple in 
outline as a paper cut-out and attractively fresh in color. 
Unfortunately, many of the frescoes executed for the New 
York World's Fair were destroyed during the dismantling 
of the pavilion, so that they may be seen only in colored or 
one-tone reproductions and in original sketches kept by the 
artist in his studio. In addition to the decorations for the 
New Zealand Distillers Building and the Arkansas Building, 
Gordon did a series of murals for the Food Building, for 
which he received second prize. 

About these colorful fishes, di- 
varicate vegetables and luscious 
fruits. covering an area of six 
thousand square feet, one critic 
commented as follows: “It took 
five weeks to do, using rubber- 
hase paint. Two house painters 
put in the blue background, three 
assistants painted 
pictures, with Gor- 
don putting in the 
distinctive touches.” 
“Tt is very scientific 
and authentic.” 
wrote another critic, 
while a third added, 
“Mr. Gordon is one 
of the few cultivat- 
ed artists who exer- 
cise their talents in 
the commercial 
branch of art. He 
is much better than 
many workers in 
the fine arts who 
are supposed not to 
be commercial.” 

The International 
Casino on Broad- 
way. where Gor- 
don’s work could be 
seen, is now closed. 
But his colorful 
paintings in Rocke- 


W eis Witold Gordon-Jurgielewicz, a young 


Witold Gordon. 


An unwitting copy of a Polish church in a North 
Carolina community of English stock. Painting by 
Witold Gordon. 


feller Center. featuring graceful ladies and ingenious 
maps continue to win the praise of experts. The fresco 
is one of Witold Gordon’s favorite branches of creative 
art, although he complains that his clients do not give 
him enough freedom, placing orders for poster-like 
paintings rather than for the more subtle and expressive 
traditional wall paintings. 

Gordon is especially interested in American folklore, 
which he studies with well-nigh scholarly earnestness. 
Hearing him expound on this subject, one acquires the 
conviction that Gordon is discovering a new America. 

"Believe me,” he says, “folk art does exist here. Of 
course, it is not so rich and decided in form as in 
European countries. Nevertheless, these awkward at- 
tempts at plastic harmony sometimes give utterly un- 
expected and interesting results. 1 advise all American 
painters to go among the people, for only here has direct 
vision been preserved. Before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, some good attempts were made at painting— 
native styles evolved in provincial architecture, linked mainly 
with religious sects. They were severe and had little charm. 
but they were an attempt at self-expression.” 

Two years ago, Witold Gordon exhibited at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York a group of paintings executed dur- 
ing the numerous trips he made to the Southeastern States 
growing out of a desire “to discover America.” These works 
have often been reproduced. Vogue described them as "sam- 
ples of true Americana” and continued “In some, Gordon 
found a discriminating and sophisticated taste; in others, de- 
signs and forms used by the inarticulates of art, all over the 
world, to express ideas of beauty and proportion. And in 
almost all of them, he found that rare and austere beauty— 
‘the lean, elusive elegance of poverty.” ” 

Gordon’s latest work, which it is hoped will soon emerge 
from his workshop into the world, 
is a cycle illustrating the present 
war. In twenty black and white 
illustrations, painted in gouache, 
he caught the very essence of this 
conflict. It is, translated into plas- 
tic form, the voice of a man who 
scores barbarism and cruelty, 
speaks for the inno- 
cent and oppressed, 
and cries for retri- 
bution to heaven. 
The mottos for 
these drawings are 
partially borrowed 
from the Bible and 
Homer and partial- 
ly his own. 

When I asked 
Gordon what he 
would like to do 
next, he took out a 
beautifully edited 
volume of the trav- 
els of Marco Polo 
and showed me the 
illustrations he had 
made for it. He 
would like, he said, 
to illustrate Mark 
Twain’s “Huckle- 
berry Finn.” Why? 
Because it reminds 
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Fresco in a country home, Mount Kisco, New York, designed and 
executed by Witold Gordon, 


Mural by Witold Gordon for the Food Building, New York World's Fair, 1939-1940. 


Poland Week Outstanding International Event 
In “Worcester and the World” Series 


by HESTER E. HENSELL 


CT HEREBY proclaim this 
week of February 11th as 
POLAND WEEK in the 

series of Worcester and the World 

programs inaugurated by Station 

WTAG. Our Nation of the week 

presents an unusual challenge to 

this city. At this very moment, 

Poland is undergoing a severe test 

as one of the United Nations. It 

is our task to think clearly, to see 
the facts and to reach conclusions 
based on authoritative informa- 
tion,” declared Mayor William 

Bennett of the city of Worcester. 

The above proclamation official- 
ly opened the sixteenth in a series 
of twenty-one weeks’ programs 
which the enterprising city of 
Worcester inaugurated last Fall so 
that its citizens would better un- 
derstand the different problems 
confronting their allies composed 
of the twenty-one United Nations. 
Worcester, the second largest city 
of Massachusetts with a population 
of 200,000, boasts a tradition of 
culture and learning which has 
always made it a pioneer in edu- 
cation. The new project gives it 
first place among American cities as a pioneer in better inter- 
national understanding and the furthering of goodwill among 
peoples of the world. 

Credit for this inspiring project goes to Mayor William 
Bennett and to David Harris of Station WTAG. But the 
citizens of Worcester and all of the various agencies of the 
city have cooperated with full heart and the representatives 
of Poland who were there for their programs came away 
inspired and happier because of the splendid hospitality they 
were tendered. 

Minister Michal Kwapiszewski of the Polish Embassy in 
Washington was the outstanding visitor of the week and in 
a special radio broadcast during a public forum with Dr. 
Wallace Atwood of Clark University and Dr. Oscar Halecki, 
professor of history of Eastern Europe at Fordham Univer- 
sity, named Germany as Poland’s number one enemy. The 
Auditorium of the University was packed to the doors and 
an interesting discussion followed the broadcast. 

“Tt seemed to us,” declared Dr. Halecki, who is also direc- 
tor of the Institute of Polish Arts and Sciences in America, 
“that the Polish-Russian conflict couldn’t possibly find a fair 
solution at a conference meeting on Russian soil, without 
Polish representation, and with Russia sitting as judge in her 
own case. Ninety-five per cent of the Polish people are op- 
posed to communism but we want Russia to be friendly 
to us.” 

The decision of the Big Three at Yalta came during Po- 
land Week in Worcester so that it was one of the most timely 
programs of the series. At a special reception of the Polish- 
American colony for the guests of honor and for prominent 
citizens of Worcester, Monsignor Boleslaw Bojanowski. rec- 
tor of St. Mary’s Church, expressed his appreciation for the 
splendid cooperation of everyone. 

Feminine guests of Worcester for Poland Week were Miss 
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Public Forum speakers in Worcester, Mass.: Michal Kwapiszewski, Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Polish Embassy in Washington, Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, chairman, and Dr. Oscar Halecki, Fordham 
University professor and director of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Dorothy Adams, author of “We Stood Alone,” Miss Krysty- 
na Strzetelska, a young Polish girl, and Madame Aniela 
Mieczyslawska, liaison officer of the Polish Government In- 
formation Center at the United Nations Information Office 
in New York. 

Miss Adams who lived in Poland for fifteen years as the 
wife of Jan Kostanecki, Polish economist, spoke to the mem- 
bers of the Y.W.C.A. and other organizations and observed 
that “freedom and protection for all has been Poland’s 
policy,” Miss Krystyna Strzetelska, who escaped from Po- 
land in September, 1939, with her family, addressed many 
groups of Worcester citizens and also schools, hospitals, etc. 
“The tasks which await Polish young people are tremendous 
but we will do our very best.” smiled Krystyna to her audi- 
ences. 

Madame Mieczyslawska acted as the coordinator of the 
many programs of the week, along with Miss Mitzi Kornetz, 
publicity director of Station WTAG, and said of her stay in 
Worcester, “I was so happy to be able to talk about my 
country and see the warm sympathy which Americans feel 
toward it. I hope that other American cities will follow the 
example of Worcester.” 

Observance of Poland Week covered everything from spe- 
cial programs in the schools about Poland to recipes for 
Polish dishes explained by Mildred Bailey over the radio and 
written in the Worcester Telegraph by Josephine Peirce. 

A direct shortwave broadcast from London on February 
11th carried a message from Karel Wagner of Radio Polskie, 
who interviewed a young Polish soldier about the Polish war 
effort. During the week, short facts about Poland were tran- 
scribed over Radio Station WTAG by Artur Rodzinski, di- 
rector of the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
every day around six o’clock while Jan Karski, author of the 
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POLAND: A Comprehensive Summary of Polish Achievement 


by PROFESSOR CLARENCE A. MANNING, 
Acting Executive Officer, Department of East European Languages, Columbia University 


ture of the history of Poland between the World Wars 

and to learn of the progress in all fields of human 
activity of the new state will find in this volume in conveni- 
ent and readable form exactly what he is seeking. Kos è 

No country in Europe has offered a more convincing pic- 
ture of the advantages of freedom and of democracy than has 
the reborn Poland. Starting in 1918 after a century and a 
half of dismemberment and of subjection to alien rulers, the 
Poles pulled themselves together and despite all obstacles 
made themselves into a modern state, developed modern 1n- 
dustry, and were on their way to a useful and happy future 
when the Second World War broke out and destroyed all 
that had been gained, not only in twenty years but in cen- 
turies. : 

We can only be grateful to the authors of this book for the 
splendid way in which they have presented this inspiring 
material. J 

Yet it must be admitted frankly that all was not well in 
Poland between the wars, especially on the political side. 
It is a truism that the critical period for a state which wishes 
to modernize itself lies in those years between the time when 
the old order is weakened and the new is not able to stand 
alone. No one can blame the Poles for looking back to the 
days of their glory in the past and of trying to return them. 
In the effort they often forgot that the dreams of 1918 and 
the boundaries of 1920 included minorities who should have 
found a clear place in a plan for federation at the time of 
the First World War and this was not forthcoming. This 
is abundantly made clear in the book. / 

Unfortunately what is lacking is a clear and general pic- 
ture of the position of Poland in the European development 
between the wars. For many years the enemies of the coun- 
try commanded the ears of the world and dinned incessantly 
upon the weaknesses of the land. They found too many 
listeners. The very character of this work with its detailed 
summary of events helps to confirm some of these accusa- 
tions for the casual reader, who may fail to realize that step 
by step throughout these years the parliaments of Europe, 
with the solitary exception of Great Britain, were proving 
themselves more and more incapable of creating consistent 
democratic policies and of improving the public welfare by 
the old democratic methods. The peoples were demanding 
new systems of administration, even at the cost of some of 
the old concepts. Poland was no exception to the rule and 
the war came before the necessary reforms could be intro- 
duced and a proper balance as to the power of the executive 
could be achieved. ; 

Situated as Poland was between Germany and the Soviet 
Union, the state was confronted constantly with the menace 
of Germanic irredentism and of militant communism. Every 
effort made by Great Britain and France to come to terms 
with Germany seemed to the Poles and to all keen observers 
of eastern Europe to be based upon sacrifices which the Poles 
were expected to make for the common good. The Western 
nations forgot the joy which they experienced after the vic- 
tory of the Poles over the Bolsheviks at Warsaw in 1920. 
They refused to notice the hardly latent dislike of the Soviets 
for the White Poles, as Soviet literature sneeringly dubs all 
but the Polish Communists. 

Today with the task of creating a workable alliance be- 
tween the Soviet Union, the United States, and Great Britain 
vitally important in world organization, it is again fashion- 
able to ignore history. Hostile propaganda desires to empha- 
size only the so-called Polish “imperialism” which was large- 
ly sanctioned by the same nations that are today attacking it. 
Even the editor of the series feels it necessary to put in a 
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POLAND 
Edited by Bernadotte E. Schmitt 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Chicago 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945. 
pp. xxix + 500 including index and bibliography. II plates and 
3 maps. $5.00 
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Heroic Polish Boy Scouts Keep Their Movement Alive * 


By HON. JOSEPH F. RYTER 


HEN in September, 1939 Poland 
was invaded by her enemies, 


Boy Scouts and Girl Guides faith- 
ful to. their promise, performed their duty 
to Poland to their utmost, adding a glori- 
ous page to the history of the Scout move- 
ment. The war service teams were formed 
in August and immediately after the 
treacherous attack in all places they un- 
dertook a large quantity of the auxiliary 
duties as messengers, guides, fire watchers, 
aircraft spotters. They also started can- 
teens, auxiliary hospitals, rest centers, etc., 
for the armed forces and refugees. 

In the famous defense of Warsaw, un- 
der the flow of bombs and shells, Scouts 
and Guides played an important part in 
performing all these auxiliary duties. 
Supplying food and munitions to the first 
lines, they fought with soldiers and civil- 
ians of the capital. In some places Scouts 
took part in the actual fighting armegl with 
rifles. Gorki Wielkie, the center of Scout 
training, was defended by the spontane- 
ously formed armed unit of Scouts from 
Silesia. Spontaneous armed Scout units 
were formed in Bielsko, Sosnowiec and 
Lwow. 

After five weeks of struggle the organ- 
ized resistance was brought to an end. 
The incredible persecution, never before 
known in history, started. Scouts and 
Guides were among the first who suffered 
such as in Bydgoszcz and Krakow. In 
many places Scouts and Guides were shot 
immediately after occupation only for wearing uniforms. All 
Polish national life had to go underground. 

The war did not stop Polish Scouting. In fact, one of the 
most remarkable features of Polish Scouting during this war 
is its vitality. All over the world, wherever Poles are scat- 
tered on their way to liberated Poland, Scouts and Guides 
everywhere carry on. Patrols, crews, and troops were form- 
ed in concentration camps and internment camps, in prisons, 
among deportees, in the forces rebuilt in France, then in 
Britain and in the East, among children in the schools, and 
among children evacuated safely from Russia to the British 
Empire. 

In France, where the supreme council of the association 
was established, Polish Scouting contributed a great deal to 
the reconstruction of Polish forces. In the first units of this 
Army there were to be found many Scoutmasters and Scouts 
of the Polish Scout movement. Practically all those fit for 
service caine in a voluntary body to the Polish Army. The 
same thing happened in other countries where Poles lived. 
Polish Scouts from Latvia, Rumania, United States, Argen- 
tina were first who volunteered for the Polish forces in 
France and then in Great Britain. It will be of interest to 
mention that Scouts in the Polish Army initiated a meeting 
of Allied Scouts in France. It took place in March 1940, in 
Rennes, the capital of Brittany, where a number of British, 
French, and Polish Scouts were present. 

In Rumania, Polish Scouting developed widely. Over 20 
troops with a total of 700 Scouts were organized. They had 
their own periodical magazine, We Shall Return. Their work 


* From an Extension of Remarks of Hon. Joseph F. Ryter of Con- 
necticut in the House of Representatives, reprinted from the 
Congressional Record, Washington, Thursday, February 8, 1945. 
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Polish boy scouts 
in pre-war 


Poland. 


was stopped by the evacuation of most of them after the fall 
of France in 1940. 

Great Britain is now a strong center of Polish scouting. 
There the supreme council of the association and the head- 
quarters are established. Altogether there are over 100,000 
members of the movement in Britain. Most of them are 
Scouts and Rovers serving with the Polish Army, Air Force, 
and Navy in that country, the others belonging to troops or 
companies attached to Polish schools now operating im that 
country. Some meet only during holidays, as many are in 
different English schools. A strong group was formed spon- 
taneously in army units and air force stations soon after 
Polish forces arrived in Britain in 1940, Military authorities 
regard them favorably, as they do much to keep up the men’s 
spirit. 

The main object for Polish Scouting in Britain is to pre- 
pare, as far as possible, the reconstruction of scouting in 
Poland and in other east-central European countries after the 
war. 

The most numerous centers of Polish scouting in exile are 
now in the east and in Africa. There are now about 8,000 
Polish Guides and Scouts in the following countries: India, 
Iran, Palestine, Egypt, Tanganyika, Uganda, Northern Rho- 
desia. Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. (In Palestine 
and Rhodesia troops and companies were formed as early as 
1940 among boys and girls evacuated from Rumania through 
Cyprus after the collapse of France.) Troops, companies, 
and packs have been organized spontaneously among the chil- 
dren evacuated from these countries in 1942 and 1943 from 
Russia. 

As most of these children are orphans, scouting means 
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FROM THE POLISH FIGHTING FRONTS 


Briefing of Polish winter patrol on the North Italian front. 


Colonel Antoni Zdrojewski, a leader of the 
Polish Underground in France, whose amaz- 
ing story appeared in THE POLISH REVIEW 
of January 25, 1945, and Polish charge d'af- 
faires in Paris, Minister Alexander Kawalkow- 
ski. Using a number of extremely clever 
disguises: that of a clean-shaven Frenchman, 
Monsieur Brun, a mild-looking Swede with a 
bushy mustache, Carl Axel Sidermark, a 
Spaniard from Southern France, Carlos de 
Costa, as well as others, Colonel Zdrojewski 
managed to work in the Polish Underground, 
successfully eluding the ever present Gesta- 
po, for more than four years. In June, 1940, 
upon the fall of France, Colonel Zdrojew- 
ski's army unit was interned in Switzerland, 
but the undaunted Colonel succeeded in 
escaping, crossed France and reached Eng- 
land. In 1942 he returned to France under 
orders of the Polish Government in London 
to continue his underground work. 

The Polish Underground in France con- 
sisted of a force of more than 20,000 men, 
a majority of them recruited from the ap- 
proximately half million Polish settlers in 


Northern France. 


LIEUTENANT CHARLES—A DUTCH GUEST OF THE POLISH UNDERGROUND 


(Continued from page 7) 
pany. In the little free time that she had left, she studied the 
English language. Lieutenant Charles was positive that she 
never slept. 

Lieutenant Charles knew perfectly well what those frail 
young girls meant to the ranks of the Underground Army. 
It was just as Captain Peter once said: “All of us here fight. 
It isn’t our fault that we men must now fight from ambush. 
Our girls most often fight openly, and truly fight excellently.” 

Lieutenant Charles and his countryman never went out into 
the city alone. Whether it was accidental or done purposely 
their femininé guides always managed to keep them out of 
the path of German police. The first time they went out 
alone they stumbled on a Gestapo officer. It happened in the 
Powisle district on the very waterfront of the river. They 
were stopped by a German officer, who asked for their papers. 
Lieutenant Charles had forged papers, but his friend had 
none at all. Knowing that arrest meant certain death, Lieu- 
tenant Charles directed a right hook to the German’s jaw 
and knocked him into the river along with his papers. Both 
tore back to their “barracks.” 

This accident convinced them of the necessity to leave 
Warsaw. Just a week later the Home Army got information 
that Charles’s papers were in the hands of the Gestapo. The 
other Hollander was still safe. 

Not far from Lodz. there was a middle-sized farm run by 
three Warsaw girls. Lieutenant Charles was most hospitably 
received by them. He soon got into the swing of farm life: 
chopping wood, plowing. cleaning and even washing dishes. 
In the evening all four would gather in the kitchen and he 
would tell the girls of far-off Holland and of even more dis- 
tant Java. They in turn would impart to him their love for 
the Polish land. 

All three were educated girls and as Lieutenant Charles soon 
realized, had not been sent on the farm merely to work it. 
Each Saturday “guests” from Warsaw would come. The 
Lieutenant never knew exactly what these guests did there. 
Some of them were actors who at midnight performed classic 
works of Polish drama for the local populace in a glade deep 
in the forest. The grass was their stage and the moon their 
only spotlight. Lieutenant Charles can never forget those 
plays, nor the Polish songs and dances he learned. 

The time finally came for Lieutenant Charles to leave 
Poland. He had the choice of two routes: one long and risky 
through the Reich, while the other a shorter one to the Rus- 
sian lines. The latter route would have been easy for him, 
an Allied officer. It would have been more difficult to obtain 
Polish guides to lead him across the frontier. A Polish Un- 
derground Army group fighting near Lublin was to carry out 
the assignment. 

On April 20, 1944, Lieutenant Charles was recalled to 
Warsaw. Underground authorities had everything ready and 
waited only for the arrival of a liaison man from the Home 
Army group, Shortly thereafter, the Red Army took Lublin 


and the group unexpectedly found itself on the Russian side 
of the front, of course losing contact with the Underground 
behind the German lines. So that plan failed. 

The next chapter of Lieutenant Charles’s story of his ad- 
ventures begins at 5 o’clock on the afternoon of August 1, 
1944, when the first shots of the great Warsaw Insurrection 
were fired. The Underground had emerged, demanding re- 
venge, fighting for freedom. They were excellently trained, 
organized, disciplined, and splendidly led by the hidden secret 
Home Army General Staff. In the first days, the Poles took 
almost all of Warsaw. Lieutenant Charles saw the first happy 
and care-free faces and smiles in his two year residence there. 
The first breath of freedom in almost five years had swept 
over their city. A foreigner, Lieutenant Charles saw the 
battle from a different perspective than did Warsaw’s de- 
fenders. He was therefore much worried about the fact that 
the Germans retained hold of the main thoroughfares and 
the Vistula bridges. 

He remained in Warsaw for the first 17 days of the battle. 
Those few days made a deeper impression on him than did 
his entire two years in Poland. Ele saw the true, unshakeable 
heroism of the Polish nation. He saw 16-year old girls, 
smeared with street dust and mud, breathless from exertion. 
fighting German tanks with improvised hand grenades and 
gasoline filled bottles. He saw 14-year old, and even younger 
boys manning machine gun posts. He witnessed German ven- 
geance of the worst and most brutal sort. Once he saw a 
packed church surrounded by German troops who then pro- 
ceeded to lock it and set it on fire with all the worshippers 
inside. Not a single whimper or scream issued from the 
funeral pyre. When he thought that everyone inside the flam- 
ing church must be dead, he heard voices lifted in the Polish 
national anthem. It was the song of free people, free even 
though they were dying. 

“As long as I live, whenever I hear your anthem,” he said, 
“TIl always see that burning church and think of those in- 
domitable people.” 

Polish girls knew everything about modern weapons, 
cooked for their soldiers, registered and buried the dead, 
nursed the wounded, repaired arms, filled bottles with gaso- 
line, and in a word were everywhere doing everything. They 
had a smile and a few words of cheer ready for everyone. 
Without them Warsaw would have been unbearably gloomy 
indeed. 

On the 17th day of the Uprising, Lieutenant Charles was 
transported to Modlin by the Underground in a German mili- 
tary car escorted by a feminine guide and a Home Army 
soldier dressed in SS uniform. Lieutenant Charles left Modlin 
on the next day on a German express train going via Berlin 
to Rotterdam and London. At present a captain in the Royal 
Dutch Navy, he tells his experiences in Poland to anyone who'll 
listen, Of one thing he is positive: “So long as that wonderful 
spirit of the fighting Poles continues to exist, Poland will live in 
spite of everything and of all those who wish to destroy her. 


HEROIC POLISH BOY SCOUTS KEEP THEIR MOVEMENT ALIVE 


(Continued from page 12) 

much to their education and they stick to it, as it takes the 
place of a family for them. This also explains the high per- 
centage of membership among young people in Polish settle- 
ments. All this accounts for the special part scouting per- 
forms among Polish communities in exile. There are heavy 
difficulties. and a great need to have important handbooks 
reprinted. The monthly magazine Scout gives much valuable 
help. In the Polish Army in the Middle East, there are 
about 1,000 Rovers and Scouts organized in the same way 
as in Britain in Army Rover Crews. 
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Recently, New Zealand has offered her hospitality to a 
group of Polish children so a new center of Polish scouting 
will be started. 

Mexico is another place where Polish children found tem- 
porary homes. Scouting plays the same essential part there 
as in the east and in Africa. 

AN over the world goes the call “Csuwaf’—“Be Pre- 
pared.” In the exotic countries and places, known before 
only from tales and stories, Polish camp fires are burning and 
Polish songs resound. 


LIKE THE TREES 


From the windows of our house, 
Built on a ledge of rock, 

We see, across the “lake,” 

The tall straight forest trees 
From the water’s edge rise high! 
Between their mighty trunks 
These winter days we see 

Far up the hill, to the ridge 
That tops the tangled growth, 

Of saplings, trees, and brush, 

We call “the Adirondacks”! 


In spring and summer, foliage green 
And thick crowns all these trees, 
Impenetrable to the eye, 
Yet populated with a thousand birds; 
But now, only the nimble squirrels make their way 
Along those swaying highways, or some winter bird. 
Bared, all their height, unwavering they stand, 
In forest majesty! 


So like the Polish People are those trees,— 

In days of storm their strength gone underground, 
But burgeoning betimes again 
In the springtime soon to dawn! 


W.C.L. 


POLAND: A COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY 
OF POLISH ACHIEVEMENT 


(Continued from page 11) 

footnote that the description of Poland under Soviet occupa- 
tion is merely a Polish view of the matter. So brief is the 
memory of the world and so far removed in ancient history 
those days when the Poles stood out alone in the beginning 
of the war and saw their country divided under the Treaty 
of 1939 between Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union. The 
denunciation of that treaty could not bring back the lives of 
the unfortunate Poles who suffered from it, just as no defeat 
of Germany can pay for the lives of the unfortunates who 
died in the German murder camps. 

Poland is one of the great tests of the future and no amount 
of diplomatic negotiations can take the place of international 
justice. The empires of the eighteenth century sought to 
achieve their ends by the elimination of the country. The 
twentieth century is tending to make Poland again a football 
of the international game. The value of this book is its care- 
ful delineation of the path of Poland between the wars. If 
the reader will view it against the tangled background of 
European affairs during the same years, with the varying 
reactions of the Western Powers to Germany and the Soviet 
Union, with the varying relations between these last two, he 
will learn of benefit and will form a better idea of the spirit 
that animated the Polish leaders. If he will do this, the book 
will be an inspiring document of the rebirth of a great nation 
which has played its part during the centuries and which has 
not shirked the obligations imposed upon it in a modern 
society. The ideals of Poland have always been those of 
the Europe of the day. If they have not been carried out, 
the level of performance has been at least equal to that of 
her neighbors. In a peaceful world dominated by the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms, Po- 
land can rise again and resume her interrupted progress. 
Jeszcze Polska nie zginela. 


POLAND WEEK IN WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continued from page 10) 
best seller, “Story of a Secret State,” sent a specially tran- 
scribed message to Worcester about the present situation of 
Poland and the Underground. n 

The Minister of Information in the Polish Government ın 
London cabled a special message to Mayor Bennett. of 
Worcester congratulating the city and also saying “Poland 
was first to fight and has never ceased.” 

Films about Poland were shown in theatres, clubs and 
schools all over town. The audiences flocking to see the film 
“Song to Remember,” which was shown during Poland 
Week, was a further attestation to the general enthusiasm of 
Worcesterites for Poland. The Worcester Library arranged 
a special exhibition of books, posters, and handicraft and the 
lovely Art Museum displayed rare Polish silver chalices do- 
nated by Tade Styka and rare coins and old letters of Pade- 
rewski, King Stanislaw-August and Kosciuszko, obtained 
from the Polish collector, Boleslaw Mastai. 


Speeches were made at the Y.W.C.A., arranged for by 
Mrs. Thaddeus Krawczynski of Worcester, the Kiwanis and 
Rotary Clubs, Worcester Club, Womens’ Clubs, Pen Women, 
Classical College, Teachers’ College, Fort Devins, etc., so the 
coverage of the population was complete. It is interesting to 
note that the estimated American population of Polish descent 
numbers about ten thousand for the city of Worcester and 
about 20,000 for the surrounding counties. 

“The deep interest of the citizens of our city in the Polish 
problem during this special week has made me feel that the 
project of “Worcester and the World” has really been worth- 
while. With the co-operation of the Worcester Times and 
Gasette, we have been able to report most of the events and 
also to have many splendid programs on our radio. I am 
sure that now we all understand better the many aspects of 
Poland.” declared David Harris, assistant director of Station 
WTAG and coordinator of the United Nations programs. 


WITOLD GORDON, MASTER OF MODERN PAINTING 
(Continued from page 9) 


him of his own childhood in Poland. The banks and rafts of 
the Mississippi on which the American lads played, evoke 
memories of banks overgrown with brush, of rafts floating 
down the Vistula ... 


=~ 


His adopted country, America, is beautiful. But he has 
never forgotten the loveliness of the distant country of his 
birth. For Witold Gordon, pride of modern American art, 
is at the same time a true Pole. 


PRIMTEDO IN U.S.A 


Joint Resolution Introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Congresswoman Clare Boothe Luce on February 19, 1945 


Assuming national responsibility for the results of the Crimean Conference as they affect members of the Polish 
armed forces serving today outside Poland. 

Whereas, on September 3, 1939, three days after Germany’s attack on Poland, Great Britain declared war on Germany 
in ee with her treaty concluded with Poland to defend Poland’s independence and territorial integrity; 
an 

Whereas, on July 30, 1941, the day that the Polish-Soviet Treaty was signed by General Sikorski and Ambassador 
Maisky in London, Mr. Anthony Eden handed a statement to General Sikorski which concluded with 
these words: “I also desire to assure you that His Majesty’s Government do not recognize any territorial 
changes which have been effected in Poland since August 1939”; and 

Whereas the Atlantic Charter, incorporated in the United Nations pact of January 1, 1942, declared: “Their 
countries seek no aggrandizement territorial or other. They desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the people concerned. They respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under which they will live and they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them”; and 

Whereas free public opinion in all the countries which were signatories of the pact widely construed these phrases 
as a guarantee by the United Nations of the independence and territorial integrity of Poland; and 

Whereas the recognized constitutional Polish Government in exile likewise so construed them; and 

Whereas from the outset of the war all Poles inside and outside of Poland responding to the call of their Government 
and pledged to Poland’s independence and territorial integrity, took up arms in the regular Polish armed 
forces; and have since fought the enemy unremittingly, sustained in hope and fortified in resolve by their 
belief in their treaty with Great Britain, and, later, in the Atlantic Charter; and 

Whereas, outside of Poland, in 1940 Polish units participated in the Allied campaign in Norway and in France; 
and in 1940, the Polish air force accounted for every fifth enemy plane brought down in the Battle of Britain; 
and in 1941 and 1942 Polish land forces fought in the North African campaign; and from 1940 up to 
Cross Channel, Polish First Armored Corps assured the defense of a strategical sector of the coast of Scotland 
and later took part in the Cross Channel invasion and fought in Normandy at the closing of the Falaise gap 
and ever since in France, Belgium, and Holland; and in 1944 the Polish Second Army Corps in Italy par- 
ticipated in the battles of Monte Cassino, Monte Cairo, and Ancona, and is today fighting on the Italian 
front; and 

Whereas the Polish Navy and merchant marine have been continuously active in Allied and enemy waters; and 


Whereas these above-named forces -have sustained exceptionally heavy casualties; and 


Whereas today in British and American and French theatres of war there are approximately one hundred and fifty 
thousand members of the Polish armed forces still actively fighting for Poland’s independence and terri- 
torial integrity, and for the common cause of the United Nations; and 

Whereas Secretary of State Stettinius reasserted the principles of the Atlantic Charter in his statement of December 
18, 1944, on Poland when he said: “1. The United States Government stands unequivocally for a strong, free, 
and independent Polish state with the untrammeled right of the Polish people to order their internal exis- 
tence as they see fit. 2. It has been the consistently held policy of the United States Government that questions 
relating to boundaries should be left in abeyance until the termination of hostilities”; and 

Whereas the announced results of the Crimean Conference constitute a sudden reversal of this consistently held 
policy, and are in direct violation of the sipirit and the letter of the Atlantic Charter incorporated in the 
United Nations pact; and 

Whereas this reversal of policy for the first time in history has involved a President of the United States of America 
in a partition of Poland and the overthrow of its friendly recognized constitutional government; and 

Whereas, as a result of this partition and overthrow, all Poles outside of Poland who continue loyally to admit 
allegiance to the President of Poland and its constitutional government in exile and who dare condemn 
the partition of Poland will be exposed to the charge of treason and to the threat of reprisals when they 
return to partitioned Poland at the end of hostilities; and 

Whereas many thousands of Poles who have fought in the common cause of the United Nations may therefore 
be forced to choose between persecution for their political convictions at home or becoming men without a 
country; and 

Whereas it is America’s aim to participate in shaping a secure world without betraying American ideals or principles: 


Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That we assume national responsibility for these immediate results of our international actions by 
revising existing immigration quotas for Poland to admit to the United States of America, upon the cessation 
of hostilities in Europe, with their wives and children, all officers, enlisted men, and others who have served 
with the Polish armed forces in French, British, and American theaters of war. 


WMA Wh 


